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The Record Speaks 










you Anocity amd use LoxiT/ 


‘LOXIT PORCELOX 
PORCELAIN STEEL CHALKBOARDS 
lead all others in the Chicago area! 


e Notice this impressive list of public and parochial schools in the Chicago area which are using Loxit Porcelox Por 
celain Steel Chalkboards as part of the Loxit Complete Chalkboard and Tackboard system. The Record Speaks for Itselft 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECT SCHOOL ARCHITECT 
Administration Bldg., Highland Park...... Loebl, Schlossman & Bennett Medical Research Lab., Univ. of Chicago.. .Skidmore, Owings & Me 
Angel Guardian Orphanage, Chicago................ Gaul & Voosen Metcalf School, Ill. State Normal University... ...... Keith E. Middl 
OO ee. Richard J. Stromberg Myrtle E. Huff Elementary School, Elgin.......... Richard J. Stromt 
Beach Park Grade School, Waukegan..... Hal Chalmers & Associates New West Side Elementary School, Elgin............ Frazier & Raff 
RiCER DOO CUMNRY: coc. See cis win cares cca Louis N. Balluff New West Side Jr. High School, Elgin............... LeRoy Thompsen 
Burton's Bridge School, McHenry County................. Fred Lindsay Northbrook Jr. High School, Northbrook... ... Jones, Duncan & Norm 
Chicago Vocational High School................. John C. Christensen Oakview Junior High School, Skokie.................. Orput & Orpui 
Dominican College, Racine, Wis...............-....---. Barry & Kay Our Lady of Bethlehem College, LaGrange, Illl.......... Gaul & Voosen 
Dunbar Vocational High School, Chicago............. Holabird & Root Our Lady of Mercy, Chicago....................2200-- Barry & Kay, 
piel Craivie Sarl, DeOKIO.. 2... 5s ee ee se ee Edwin C. Bruno Peter Hoy School, Lombard, Illinois..................... Barry & Kay 
Edison Elementary School, Kankakee. .... Atkins, Barrow & Associates Pioneer School, South Elgin.................. .Richard J. Stromberg 
Spee Cee po) 2. pe I a eS Frazier & Rafferty Roswell Mason Elementary School, Chicago....... John C. Christensen 
Elihu Yale Elementary School, Chicago............ John C. Christensen Santa Maria Del Popolo, Mundelein........ ........ George S. Smith 
TE RSONO DEAE. 2 io. o.oo ws Sk Ras estes Gs oe B. F. Olson Sauganash Branch, Chicago.............-...... John C. Christensen 
Fon River Grove Grade School... ...............-..5% K. H. Sheldon Schroeder Hall, lil. State Normal University. .......Lundeen & Hilfinge 
Franklin Elementary School, Kankakee. ... Atkins, Barrow & Associates Spring Street Jr. High School, LaGrange... .... Samuelson & Sandquis!| 
Franklin Jr. High School, Springfield.................. L. Phillip Trutter St. Alphonsus School, Prospect Heights........ ....... Pirola & Erbach! 
Good Counsel High School, Chicago.......... ...... Pirola & Erbach St. Anselm School, Chicago...............00 0000 eee Barry & Koy) 
Gower Sool Sinedale. ........)....5 cece ees cual Wight & Associates St. Bernadette, Rockford......... ...... tees ee eee Flad & Fladl 
Grade School Addition, Grass Lake............ Maxon, Smith & Millin St. Collistus, Chicago... 0.0.0.0... . cece ee cece eee Bruno Lunardi) 
Grade Sdcinol, Cary, Ginols... . .. 5... 2.2 6 cee cence Rudolph & Young St. Daniel The Prophet, Chicago................ 2.2.05. Barry & Kay 
Herzel Elementary, Chicago.................... John C. Christensen Se ee Pirola & Erbach? 
Highland Hills School, Lombard. ....................... Barry & Kay St. Francis of Rome, Cicero..................2-5- Jos. Wm. Bagnuolt ae 
High School, Franklin Grove................. Samuelson & Sandquist St. James, Highwood... 2.2.2... cee eee eee Bruno Lunardi) 
High School, Paw Paw, Illinois................ Ss Ison & Sandquist St. Joseph Grade School, Downers Grove..... ....... Pirola & Erbach) 
Immaculate Conception, Highland Park................. Bruno Lunardi St. Lawrence School, Elgin. ...................005. LeRoy Thompson 
intant Jesus of Prague, Flossmoor... .... .... 0... oeeeee cee Fox & Fox Ser UT ... Maxon, Smith & Milliny~ 
Int'l Mineral & Chemical, Skokie...................... Perkins & Will St. Mary's, South Bend, Indiana............. 2.0... 00006 Belli & Bell : 
Josephinum High School, Chicago.................... Gaul & Voosen SP Wane 4; KARORGO «5 ss oec secs saseced Pirola & Erbach) 
Kent Labr., University of Chicago.......... Schmidt, Garden & Erickson St. Simeon’s, Bellwood... 2.2.6... eee ee eee ees C. |. Krajewskil 
Laboratory School, Ill. State Normal University... .. Lundeen & Hilfinger Sey. i ) 5 a a ne R. L. Ignelzi 
Lake Forest High School Addition. .. . . Stanley Anderson & Associates SiON RUIOIIOD 5. ois soos oes cis ean as ae ssn ase Pirola & Erbach)” 
PPM SS wc we a tke se oe ee eee L. Phillip Trutter St. Thomas The Apostle, Crystal Lake.................... Flad & Flat)” 
Little Flower School, Springfield.................... J. T. Golabowski Techny, Mother House, Missionary Sisters.............. Gaul & Vooseny 
[pre Donor Sh GONOO!.. ... 0... iis cece. eee eu Barry & Kay United Protestant-Edu. Bldg., Grayslake... Hal Chalmers & Associates)” 
Longfellow School, Harvey..................-.005-- Louis N. Balluff Wadsworth Rd. Grade School, Waukegan .Hal Chalmers & Associates 
Lourdes Sigh Gobnol, Kticago. .. .. «2. 2 oo sc cee c ec se cen Leo Strelka Wauconda Grade School Addition................... Orput & Orpul” 
Mark Twain Elementary School, Kankakee. Atkins, Barrow & Associates Whittier School, Harvey... .............. 0. eee eee Louis N. Balluf 
McCosh Elementary School, Chicago.............. John C. Christensen Winthrop Harbor Grade School.......... Hal Chalmers & Associate! 
McMurray Bidg., Northern Ill. University........$ 1 & Sandquist Woodview School, Grayslake............ Hal Chalmers & Associate! 


Write today for the Loxit Complete Chalkboard System 16-page catalog, and samples. 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 


1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS : 


REPRESENTED IN THE CHICAGO AREA BY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., 6124 NORTH MILWAUKEE AVE., CHICAGO 46, ILLINO! 
Consult the Loxit Representative in your area—He is one of your best friends. 





FLEXICORE 
PRECAST 
STRUCTURAL 
SYSTEM 


Economical, Firesafe, Concrete Construction ... 


Flexicore floor and roof slabs, with precast columns and 
Erbach beams, keeps building cost low. 
mpson 


Milla Weather delays eliminated — Flexicore roof slabs can be 
installed within 30 days from start of construction. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, CONTACT YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE 


Calumet removtcau- Marietta 
FLEXICORE CORP. COMPANY 


BOX 539 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 9301 GRAND AVENUE 


Phones: FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 


Concrete Products Division 


LINO East —— iXport = Phone Gladstone 1-1610 
: Gary: TUrner 6-92 NAtional 5-7535 
Chicago: ESsex 5-8011 
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Homebuyers like the idea of 
having concealed wiring and 
convenient outlets for extension 
phones throughout the house. 
They are quick to see that the 
additional outlets will allow 
them to add new color extension 
phones whenever and wherever 
they want to. 














These new selling features 
are inexpensive to have installed 
while you’re building. 
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If you call during your plan- 
ning stages, we can help you in- 
clude telephone planning with 
your blueprints. We’ll be happy 
to work right along with you. In 
Chicago, call RAndolph 7-3351. 
Outside Chicago, call your Bell 
Telephone business office. 
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COVER .. . “Not a creature was stirring, 


not even a mouse” .. . and so it is at our 
architect’s house . . . no drawing today; 
the office closed tight . . . no tradesmen or 
craftsmen are seen at the site . . . for 


this is the season when spirits are light . . . 
with “Merry Christmas to all and to all a 
good night.” 


Inland Architect carries news and 
articles on inland-area building and 
planning, with the participating co- 
operation of the following Chapters 
and affiliate groups of the American 
Institute of Architects. 
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University of Illinois Navy Pier 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
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Board of Directors 
Chicago Chapter, A.I.A. 
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President 
William J. Bachman, A.I.A. 
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to meet your specifications call 
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VERTICAL FILE... 
.»» GLIDER STYLE 


Steel For A Perfect Purpose 


Here’s an all-steel, non-springing print 
file, saving time, motions, 
space and overhead. Users 

win longer print ‘“‘life’’. 
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J xz S Thumbnuts in plan hold- 
F : 


i ing. No secondary spring 
f mechanisms. Tighten af- 
ter plans are inserted. # 


Self-contained T-tops fit channels, are 
retained from end-to-end. Plan holders 
“glide” easily in or out. 

As needs enlarge, add channels and 
plan holders. Same-size, attachable ex- 
tensions are available. For faster refer- 
ence, extra speed and system, here is 
the lowest priced vertical plans file. 


© Literature and prices available on request 
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MEMO 
TO 
THE 
ARCHITECT: 


There is a modern 
lath and plaster 
system that will 
express your 
ideas of design 
and objectives 
exactly the way 
you want it done-- 
and within your 
budget too! 


Call us--we'll be 
glad to tell you 
about it. 


LATHING FOUNDATION of CHICAGO 
PAR UR ESY TNC 
Chicago 1, Illinois * DEarborn 2-4413 


























MEETINGS 


Institute Fellowship To 
Be Meeting Theme 
Institute Fellowship and the 
significance of “FAIA” will be 
the theme of the Chicago Chap. 


ter’s January meeting to be held © 


on Tuesday, January 12th. The 
program is intended to honor 


the Chicago Chapter members 4 


who have been awarded Fellow- 
ships in the Institute and to 
bring to younger architects, 
those licensed within the last 
few years, and chapter associate 
members, an appreciation and 
basic understanding of the recog- 
nition given to an architect when 
he is named a Fellow. 

The program committee plans 
to present a nationally known 
Fellow who can discuss the true 
meaning of the honor. 

Cocktails at 5:30, dinner at 
6:30, watch your mail for addi- 
tional information. 


Municipal Art League 
To Award Citation 


The Municipal Art League of 
Chicago, according to a recent 
announcement by Frank W. 
Chesrow, President, will award 
its Second Annual Citation for 
Civic Art, January 9th, 1960 at 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Speaker at the January 9th meet- 
ing will be Walter A. Netsch, 
Jr., of Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill, who will discuss, “Mod- 
ern Trends in Architecture.” 

Artists, craftsmen, architects, 
and architectural firms who have 
made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to municipal beautification 
in the Chicagoland area are 
eligible to be considered for the 
award. There are two categories, 
one is for the building that most 
enhances its environment, wheth- 
er it is new or the result of re- 
habilitation or alteration, and 
the second is for the most beauti- 
ful and most significant sculpture 
in a new building. 

The jury is to consist of quali- 
fied architects and all buildings 
entered for consideration must 
be the work of architects prac: 
ticing professionally and licensed 
in the State of Illinois. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER A.I1.A: 









The Critic Continues 


mw Last month we suggested 
that architectural criticism 
should and could be brought to 
the surface and that the archi- 
tect is the one to do so. We re- 
ceived a tremendous boost in 
this direction—totally unexpect- 
ed—from Ed Purves at the Octa- 
gon, writing in the November 
Journal. As a national officer of 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, he first deplored the lack 
of literary expression by archi- 
tects, and then he made a strong 
plea for critical analysis of what 
we are doing today. As you 
might suspect, we think his point 
is very well made. 


Most architects in independ- 
ent practice seem to gravitate to 
some particular field of work, 
primarily residential, primarily 
schools, mostly commercial, near- 
ly all large construction, or 
church work, or institution, etc. 
In so doing, we lost intimate 
contact with the fellow archi- 
tect’s “specialty’— how can the 
residential expert know the in- 
ner planning behind Inland 
Steel's new building, or Harri- 
son’s new church in Stamford? 


It seems to us that while this 
specialization is going on we au- 
tomatically develop a_ pattern 
of thinking which can become 
restrictive in nature. We think 


we cannot take the time or effort. 


to review other fields and there 
appears to be no urgency to con- 
cern ourselves with other areas 
of design. The men in other fields 
must be right—they too are spe- 
cialists, and the magazines give 
exclusively glowing accounts of 
their latest works. (Heaven help 
us if the verbiage gets as obscure 
as the proponents of today’s ab- 
stract art! ) 

Architects, however, have an 
inherent facility to analyze any- 
thing and everything they see. 
When we see a new structure, 
we don’t stop at surface appre- 
ciation of its beauty, materials, 
proportions, etc. We are inter- 
ested also in its raison d’etre, and 
its fitness for its locale. 
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For instance, a motel 20’ from 
a busy highway seems poor plan- 
ning, no matter how inspired 
and attractive the layout. Rows 
of identical boxes for living on 
small lots in a former corn field 
seems a mediocre answer to com- 
fortable living, in spite of how 
well done the homes are. 

If we are to advance the cause 
of our profession in the mind of 
the public, we ought to explain 
ourselves and our works more 
than we have. Doctors need little 
explaining — you have a pain 
and he remedies it (usually). 
You don’t question his methods 
or his prescriptions—the results 
are what you appreciate. Archi- 
tectural logic is a much more 
obscure commodity for the peo- 
ple. We get results but the whys 
and wherefores are confidential 
matters between the client and 
the office. 


Humanity vs. Monotony 


One of the prime factors influ- 
encing our planning a new struc- 
ture is, and always should be, 
the human being and his reac- 
tion to our creation. Is he going 
to be comfortable in its daily 
use? Does it provide him the 
atmosphere he wants? How well 
does it interpret his purpose in 
building? Is it compatible with 
the community? 

As we watch the stream of 
photos of new buildings flow 
past there seems to be a tire- 
some monotony in the office 
buildings, factories and similar 
institutional structures. Why do 
most architects clothe their build- 
ings in SOM skins? Is it because 
the square foot cost is really so 
much lower than previous, or 
other uses of materials? Is it be- 
cause it seems to be fashionable? 
We ask these questions because 
we happen to be specialists in 
an entirely disassociated field 
and we try not to be caught in 
tlie stream of conformity. 

Looking over the latest con- 
ceptions in architectural and en- 
gineering shapes as they are 
publicized—we see many things 





which can relieve this monotony. 
New uses and handlings of con- 
crete, plywood skins and lami- 
nates, new glass handling, better 
color. Sculpture incorporated 
into buildings rather than tacked 
on—the list is quite long. 

Client economics has _ influ- 
enced the use of some of these 
ideas, as well as has the area 
climate with its natural restric- 
tions. These factors should be a 
cause for study and work to 
come up with good architecture, 
rather than a deterent. Given a 
fat purse, many projects can use 
the new methods and materials 
at will, but a slender budget 
calls for far more ingenuity. To 
us, good solutions in this area 
will spotlight the real architects, 
as they have had to dig for the 
answer. 

One of the fields of architec- 
ture where this is strikingly evi- 
dent is the church field. If we 
compare the results in new 
churches vs. new buildings in 
other types, we see more variety, 
more feeling of recognition of 
the client’s needs and more ef- 
fort by the architect at worthy 
design answers in religious 
buildings. There are several ob- 
vious reasons for this, such as 
denominational differences call- 
ing for different structure shapes, 
varying client needs and sizes, 
great variety in property condi- 
tions, and variety in the way 
architects approach solutions. 


Either this variety of condi- 
tions doesn’t exist in most other 
architectural areas, or the archi- 
tects themselves have become 
static in their thinking and are 
prone to use the new skins and 
spandrels too often. A multi- 
story structure looks better jn 
SOM dress than a two story 
school, hospital or library. 


In order to be specific in our 
concern about good architecture 
vs. cliche-clutching, we will 
point out a few buildings in our 
next effort. We hope our readers 
will feel as we do, that the big- 
gest is not always the best. O 





m™ Since we have many people 
writing of architectural works, 
and comments thereon, it is de- 
sirable that a bit be written con- 
cerning the AIA and its affairs 
on three levels, namely, the Re- 
gional, National, and Chapter 
levels. Basically, I think a sum- 
mary of what the Chicago Chap- 
ter is doing is very much in or- 
der, and I will start out by 
speaking of the Regional Meet- 
ing in Milwaukee in September. 


Regional meetings in the 13 
Regions, have been annual af- 
fairs, for the past several years. 
The Milwaukee Meeting was at- 
tended by approximately 200 
from the North Central States. 
Attendance has been sporadic, 
and as we will recall, the last 
Regional meeting that was held 
in Chicago had not too heavy an 
attendance, approximately the 
same number as in Milwaukee. 
These Regional meetings follow 
closely in many cases the Na- 
tional Convention, and conflicts 
with State Association Conven- 
tions are more frequent than 
not. 


One-Day Meeting 


At the Breakfast Meeting of 
Chapter Officers held by Re- 
gional Director Spitznagel, I 
proposed that the 1960 Regional 
Meeting, be limited to a one- 
day get-together of Chapter Of- 
ficers—namely, Presidents and 
Secretaries and the Members 
of National Vertical Committees. 
This Resolution won the approv- 
al of the group, and the first 
meeting of this type will be held 
in Chicago in February (on 
February 11th) so that the at- 
tending members might stay for 
the Chicago Chapter Meeting on 
that evening. The business that 
has to be transacted on a Re- 
gional level can easily be done 
within a one day’s program, and 
sufficient time left over for side 
trips on their own, by those 
members attending. It becomes 
more apparent than ever that 








Looking Ahead — a chapter officer's view 


by William J. Bachman, President, Chicago Chapter, AIA 


our conventions are too frequent, 
meetings too repetitive, and the 
actual business accomplished 
confined to a very small group 
and to a very small amount of 
time. Incidentally, it probably 
would have been Chicago’s turn 
to have had a regional meeting, 
the thought of which was not 
exactly encouraging. 


Big Year for Chicago 


Nationally, the year 1960 is 
to be a big one for the Chicago 
Chapter. We are circularizing 
and soliciting the support of all 
of the Chapters in the nation 
for the election of our own Philip 
Will, Jr., F.A.LA. to the Office 
of President. You have been fol- 
lowing much of the work that 
Phil has been doing as First 
Vice President, and his frequent 
appearance at our Chapter Meet- 
ings, Regional Meetings, and 
National Conventions indicate 
his executive ability and encour- 
ages us to make an “all out” ef- 
fort to see that he is accorded 
the honor of the Office. Our 
number of Chapter Delegates 
will increase from last year’s 27, 
under the new apportionment, 
to approximately 36. The Con- 
vention City—a very beautiful 
one—will make it all the more 
desirable as far as attendance is 
concerned. Transportation is 
good, hotel accommodations are 
excellent, and all indications are 
that Chicago should set its sights 
on an enthusiastic attendance. 
Membership will be canvassed 
very soon for Delegate positions 
to this convention. 

Whenever we discuss Chapter 
affairs, it does not seem possible 
to talk of all of them at one time. 


In starting this report, I tried to 


analyze which of the several 
Committees should be spoken 
of. This is very difficult, so at 
random I have selected three be- 
cause future articles ‘will deal 
with the activities of the others, 
as far as our Chapter is con- 
cerned. The Board of Directors 
meet regularly every three 











weeks. It is kept well informed 
of all Committees’ activities, and 
depends on these Committees to 
carry on their work with only 
liaison contact with the Board. 

We call your attention first, 
to the “growing up” of INLAnp 
ARCHITECT. The Publications 
Committee under Daniel White- 
head, and the well seasoned help 
of Ray Ovresat, are pumping 7 
blood with more red corpuscles © 
into the arteries of this maga- 
zine. The advertising has picked 
up, and we are closer to a break- 
even point than in the history of 
all Chapter Publications, to my 
knowledge. This, I might add, is 
a 7-year history, and I observe 
that the earlier trying years were 
very necessary, and the coming § 
years will require equally hard 
and diligent work. We hope for 
greater and better state-wide 
participation in the columns of 7 
INLAND ARCHITECT. 

Public Relations, under Robert 
Picking, has been having an ex- 
traordinary amount of entertain- 7 
ing to do. In August, and the Ist © 
of September, we had 38 French 7 
guests who came to Chicago to 
see its marvels. The letters re- 7 
turned from France, thanking us © 
for our hospitality, are equalled 
only by their own personal en- 
thusiasm while traveling around 
Chicago. At a later date 18 Rus- 7 
sian architects and engineers 
came to the City, and this time 
we invited the Chapter member- 
ship to a Luncheon to be given 
in honor of our guests. We had 
a sell-out of space, for which we 
were very grateful, and also an © 
indication that on future occa- © 
sions when tours of visitors at: | 
rive, that it would be well tof 
allow the membership to get to- 
gether with them. In the past 
this has never seemed possible, 
but we now can have the ex 
perience of knowing that every- 
one enjoys visiting with a foreign 
professional. 

On the 18th and 19th of Oc- 
tober, Mr. John Stephens Mans- 
field, (Bachelor of Architecture, 
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ecture, 


Fellow of the Royal Australian 
Institute of Architects, Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and also Fellow of 
the Australian Planning Insti- 
tute) visited Chicago and 
brought to us the greetings of 
the South Wales Chapter of the 
Royal Australian Institute. Mr. 
Mansfield attended our Board 
Meeting and visited several se- 
lected offices and buildings in 
the Chicago area. He told me 
that by the time he got to Chi- 
cago, which, incidentally, was on 
his way home from a trip around 
the World, he thought he was 
developing Architectural “indi- 
gestion.” After a few hours in 
the City he got over this afflic- 
tion and started to consume, 
with greater enthusiasm than 
before, the amazing buildings he 
was able to see in Chicago. 


I would like to sum up the 
Public Relations’ Visitors’ sec- 
tion by calling attention to our 
need for information from mem- 
bers of those who can speak for- 
eign languages, particularly 
French, German, Spanish and 
Italian. We know we have about 
8 who can speak Russian, which 
is remarkable, but we urge that 
you send in a card to the Chap- 
ter office with your name and 
address and the foreign lan- 
guages spoken. A note as to your 
availability and interest in fol- 
lowing through with these visi- 
tors, would be desirable. 


Since our November meeting 
concerned itself with planning, 
those who attended recognize 
how much work Matt Rockwell’s 
Committee has been doing in the 
past few years. In looking over 
Chapter policies, I think it de- 
sirable to review our manner of 
Committee appointments and 
Chairmanships because a Com- 
mittee such as Planning needs 
greater continuity than a single- 
year appointment to either the 
Chairmanship or to the Member- 
ship of that Committee. The spe- 
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cific objective spelled out by 
Planning and pursued, is another 
desirable manner of operation. 
To speak of only one of these 
is to indicate the Regional plan- 
ning and concern with the shore- 
line development of Lake Michi- 
gan in Indiana areas. This has 
taken across-State-line coopera- 
tive meeting effort and has in- 
creased good relationships of 





our Professions and other plan- 
ning bodies concerned. 

May I commend you to the 
December 15 Christmas Party 
being prepared jointly with the 
Women’s Architectural League 
and the Chicago Chapter. It is 
an affair that you really don't 
dare miss, because if you do your 
wife, in particular, will be very 
mad at you. O 


FIXED ARCHITECTS ? ? ? 


@ Ina board meeting of the edi- 
tors of INLAND ARCHITECT among 
the topics suggested for future 
issues was the tantalizing one of 
the Institute ethics and how the 
members treat the code. 


During the discussion several 
specific instances were brought 
to light of rather flagrant excep- 
tions from the standards as set 
up by the Octagon. Since the 
general feeling around the table 
was that deviations are more 
common than just an occasional 
trespasser, the question was 
raised about revising our ethical 
code. This could be looked at in 
the sharp light of day as a real- 
istic approach—if 30-50% of the 
members won't, or can’t live up 
to the code—how good and true 
is it? How about advertising, low 
fees with participation in project 
profits, promotion without re- 
muneration? Are some of these 
legitimate but not “ethical”? 
How gray is gray? 


Since that meeting, the tele- 
vision industry’s soiled linen has 
been displayed to the public and 
one very good thing has resulted 
from this, in our humble opinion. 
There still exists a sense of moral 
values in most people’s minds. 
The discovery of the extent of 
rigged entertainment, where the 
insinuation by the studio and the 
inference of the public was one 
of honesty and amazement at the 
contestants’ abilities, has pro- 





duced a heartwarming reaction 
of disappointment at the sagging 
moral basis of the whole set-up. 


Respectable Profession 


It seems to us that architects 
as members of a profession of 
long standing and considerable 
respect and good will must not 
get too loose in our relationships 
with our clients. It is not at all a 
case of remaining aloof in an 
“ivory tower” or in the crow’s 
nest, looking down our collective 
noses. We are a service profes- 
sion and we should remain in an 
independent, unattached _posi- 
tion as far as possible, particu- 
larly when it comes to the money 
end of things. 


We have asked the committee 
on Office Practice for an opinion 
on some of the compromising sit- 
uations of today’s architectural 
dealings. We definitely realize 
this is not a subject to be dis- 
cussed, an opinion formed, then 
shelved. We must continually re- 
view our professional standards, 
and modify our codes when jus- 
tified, but on a moral basis only, 
not on expediency. The editorial 
board invites comments on this 
subject from any and all readers. 
If letters are received upholding 
our code of ethics and no one 
rises to suggest any code revi- 
sions, this will suggest the don’t- 
care attitude is being practiced 
but cannot be defended. What 
do you say? O 





The Toledo Experiment — 


@ Long-range plans to rehabili- 
tate and revitalize Toledo's 
downtown area call for an en- 
tirely new waterfront, a band 
shell, an historical museum, a 
yacht club and docks for pleas- 
ure boats. The new downtown 
will also include four new park- 
ing garages and a two-level, un- 
derground parking area beneath 
a Jandscaped strip on the river 
front. We are visualizing pedes- 
trian malls, a new convention 
hall, the extension of Toledo’s 
Civic Center and a new apart- 
ment area. 

All this has been worked out 
by the Toledo Chapter of the 
AIA. We have six teams of archi- 
tects with three men on a team 
at work almost continuously. 

What is more, the people of 
Toledo know about it. They 
know about the devoted work 
architects are voluntarily con- 
tributing to the future welfare 
and revitalization of their city. 

For we have not merely con- 
tented ourselves with making 
long-range plans. We have made 
a beginning. 

The beginning is “Shoppers’ 
Seeway.” It is a bold experiment 
that it has been very largely suc- 
cessful. 

For a period of almost two 
months now we have converted 
four of Toledo’s busiest down- 
town streets into a downtown 
garden. Virtually over night an 
asphalt jungle has been con- 
verted into four blocks of grass, 
flowers, trees and plants, foun- 
tains, community exhibitions and 
park benches. 

Enchanted people mill around, 
drawn into the downtown shop- 
ping sections even during the 
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Its Significance for Architects 


by JOHN NOBLE RICHARDS, FAIA 


President, American Institute of Architects 





As one of the principal speakers 
at the AIA’s North Central States 
Regional Meeting, Mr. Richards out- 
lined the experiment being carried 
out in Toledo, Ohio, in downtown 
rehabilitation and beautification. 
He covered more than the mere 
physical aspects and the future 
plans. In this article, based on his 
talk in Milwaukee, Mr. Richards 
draws attention to the challenge 
facing the architectural profession 
and the AIA to create environ- 
ments that are not only livable but 
beautiful. 











heat of summer. Children play 
in the water. Old people can rest 
on the benches and enjoy the 
statues and the gaiety and diver- 
sion a city at its best can offer. 

All this is a result of commu- 
nity teamwork, backed by the 
enthusiasm of many people 
brought together only by their 
desire to improve their down- 
town area. 

As chairman of the Merchants 
Committee and chairman of the 
Technical Committee for the 
Malls, I have never worked with 
a more inspired and civic minded 
group of people. The fruits of 
their hard work are reflected 
today in the smiles on the faces 
of people . . . in the lift this new 
downtown garden has given the 
city . . . in the literally hundreds 
of out-of-towners who have 
visited and admired our “experi- 
ment for progress.” 

We have learned a lot. After 
many months of weekly meet- 
ings of our voluntary teams of 
architects, planners, merchants 








and others, I am now prepared 
to give a lecture course of any 
length on the problems of down- 
town revitalization. 

We have learned that business 
in the downtown area can defi- 
nitely be improved if you put 
across the concept that down- 
town is for people and not just 
for exhaust pipes. 


Obstacles Overcome 


Most of all, we have learned 
that despite all the tremendous 
difficulties and obstacles _ this 
kind of city-wide cooperation is 
possible and that our cities can 
be made into attractive and liv- 
able centers of our civilization. 

As you may have heard or 
read—and I am happy to see our 
Toledo experiment has received 
wide publicity—the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art was good enough to 
lend some of its sculptures for 
our temporary mall gardens. The 
success of this experiment has 
been phenomenal. 

This points to another lesson. § 
Namely, that the fine arts must 
be returned to American archi- 
tecture. To quote Michael von 
Moschzisker, the chairman 
of Philadelphia’s Redevelopment 
Authority: “Sterility and her 
handmaiden, monotony, must be 
banished from our avenues... 
the artist must be returned to the 
American scene instead of just 
having his works hoarded in art 
galleries and museums.” 

Moschzisker goes on to say, 
“Let us not bequeath to our heirs § 
an America so dull that they 
have to board ships or airplanes 
and go to Rome, Paris or Brus- 
sels in order to see beautiful 
cities. Taxes being what they 
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are, some of them are not going 
to be rich enough to go that far. 

“You may try to make cities 
more livable and few will thank 
you for it. Comfort in a dung 
hill isn’t much. But make cities 
beautiful as well as livable and 
the appreciation of the public 
will be staggering.” 


Another lesson we have 
learned in Toledo as we have in 
Kansas City, in Nashville, in 
Little Rock and many others of 
our cities, is that voluntary con- 
tribution and devotion of the 
architect to the welfare and 
beautification of his community 
is our best public relations. 

Here is the answer to our com- 
plaint that people lack under- 
standing of good architecture, of 
the services our profession is 
able to render, and that people 
fail to accord us the standing 
and prestige we must have to be 
able to give our best. 

We can gain all this and more 
if we give of our time and our 
talent, not just to our individual 
clients, but to the communities 
in which we live. 


Specialists Needed 


Most of our communities, as 
I have said many times before, 
are in danger of being drowned 
in a sea of ugliness. Only the 
architect as the leader of a team 
of experts—the planner, the de- 
signer, the municipal official and 
the various specialists in the de- 
signing profession, including the 
landscapist—can rescue us from 
this fate. 


Our country has been recently 
visited and inspected by the 
head of a huge, threatening 
totalitarian society. I am sure 
that Mr. Khrushchev was im- 
pressed. I certainly hope so. But 
I am also sure that in the long 
run, we can win the contest for 
man’s minds and hearts in the 
world only if we manage to make 
the lives of our own people liv- 
able and aesthetically inspiring 
as well as materially satisfying 
and efficient. 
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Toledo’s closed and landscaped main street was developed as a 






civic project jointly by a committee of architects and busi- 
nessmen. The experiment has met with great success to date. 


If democracy fails to provide 
a livable and inspiring environ- 
ment for its people, democracy 
will fail—period! 

Here is the most vital area of 
our contribution, or, if you will, 
our mission as architects. 

This is no job that any one 
man can do for himself. 

This job, and all the many 
others which are subordinated 
and related to it, can only be 
done in unison, in the spirit and 
teamwork of our professional 
organization, The American In- 
stitute of Architects. To me, the 
letters A.I.A. mean Architecture 
In Action. 

If architecture is to be more 
than merely another way of mak- 
ing a living—like selling shoes or 
brewing beer—it must be a con- 
certed group effort. For the indi- 
vidual architect this means 
active participation in ATA—in 
the affairs of his Chapter and his 
regional organization. It means 
service to society, not just on the 
drawing boards, but in the com- 
mittee and board rooms of com- 





munity organizations, public 
bodies, committees and commis- 
sions. 

For the AIA, as an organiza- 
tion, service to society means 
representing the profession be- 
fore the Congress, in negotia- 
tions and discussions with other 
industry organizations and asso- 
ciations. It means working out 
and harmonizing the problems of 
the building industry and estab- 
lishing smooth and constructive 
working relations with home 
builders, contractors, engineers, 
planners, interior designers, and 
government. 

Our aim must be a more liv- 
able, more beautiful America. 

Our means to that aim are the 
proper and harmonious orches- 
trations of all the various instru- 
ments of building, with the 
architect as the conductor. 

For just as the conductor is 
essential to turn sound into 
music, so is the architect essen- 
tial to turn building into archi- 
tecture and a livable and beauti- 
ful environment. O 







































RENAISSANCE IN COLOR 


by EDWARD MACKASEK, Davidson Enamel Products, Inc. 


@ Color on the exterior walls 
of the new buildings that are 
being erected in the vast pro- 
gram of construction that is 
rehabilitating America’s major 
cities, is giving our commercial 
centers a sprightly new look. 
Colorful facades in green, blue, 
yellow, red, black and gold, in 
many shades and combinations, 
now mingle with the more som- 
ber hues of traditional masonry. 
To some people it is a rather 
startling architectural innova- 
tion; to most, however, a pleas- 
ing visual experience. 

Although the trend to color 
had its beginning shortly after 
the close of the war, its rapid 
growth in more recent years can 
be attributed to the technical 
progress that has been made in 
the development of new materi- 
als and improvements in panel 
wall design. Another thing that 
has helped has been the coopera- 
tive effort of industry and the 
architects in obtaining revision 
of obsolete building codes which 
blocked the use of desirable new 
materials. These efforts have 
cleared the way for wider use 
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of curtain walls and a large num- 
ber of such buildings have been 
erected throughout the country 
with colorful infill panels in 
metal, porcelain enamel, glass 
and ceramics. 

This modern use of color is 
not to be regarded as a fad or a 
passing fancy. It is here to stay. 
Color has become an important 
element of today’s architecture. 
Nor is it exclusively an American 
phenomenon, although it has 
been given its greatest impetus 
in this country. Currently, walls 
of color are appearing on struc- 
tures going up on every conti- 
nent and in almost every coun- 
try around the globe. Acceptance 
of the color trend is making 
headway even in countries 
where the traditions of past 
centuries weigh upon the archi- 
tect. For example, an Italian, 
visiting the United States in 
1946 as a member of a European 
productivity group, studying 
new developments, commented 
on the extensive use of porcelain 
enamel for building surfaces and 
then added “But we will never 
use architectural porcelain 








enamel in Italy. We have such 
beautiful and inexpensive mar- 
ble.” Yet today, Italy is one of 
the most enthusiastic of the 
European nations promoting 
color for buildings. The Italian 
architect has discovered that he 
can design in bright colors with 
porcelain enamel and achieve 
effects not possible with conven- 
tional materials. With it, he can 
give to his architectural design 
an emotional quality that has a 
stronger appeal to the Italian 
temperament than can be ex- 
pressed by the more somber 
hues of masonry. 


Historical Development 

If we look at it from the per- 
spective viewpoint of past his- 
tory, this new architectural 
trend may be truly classified as 
a “Renaissance in Color.” Color 
was used profusely by ancient 
artists for the decoration of their 
buildings. The Egyptians _pos- 
sessed a keen sense of beauty 
which is shown in the still visi- 
ble color decoration of their 
temples, as Karnak. As the tide 
of architecture moved eastward, 
color went with it and we find 
archeological evidence of color- 
ful structures in Mesopotamia, 
India and China, with color 
playing a primarily symbolic or 
religious role. The Greeks used 
color but subordinated its func- 
tion to that of form and compo- 
sition; the Romans used it more 
sparingly. Both Byzantine and 
early Gothic architecture em- 
ployed color but with the ad- 
vent of the Renaissance, color 
was banished as an_ exterior 
decoration. Thus, modern archi- 
tecture is again picking up the 
color trend following a_ long 
lapse of centuries. 
Color Designation 

The color designation systems 
most widely used by American 
industry are the Munsell system, 
Munsell Color Company, Balti- 
more, Md., and the Color Har- 
mony Manual, Color Standards 
Department, Container Corpo- 
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ration of America, Chicago. 

In the Munsell system, colors 
are described by the three attri- 
butes described above, e.g., hue 
or color of the sample, by its 
brightness or value and by its 
chroma or purity. A three di- 
mensional picture of this system 
can be most easily obtained by 
considering it as the form of a 
tree. The trunk represents the 
~ neutral or grey colors ranging 
from black at the bottom to 
white at the top. The branches 
represent the various colors. For 
example, all branches which 
point north, let us say, represent 
the red colors, the lighter shades 
of red being the branches near 
the top and the darker shades 
the branches of the tree near the 
bottom, in the same manner as 
for the neutral greys. Other 
colors will appear in a similar 
manner extending out as 
branches from the trunk, in dif- 
ferent directioris. As we proceed 
along a branch away from the 
trunk we find colors of increas- 
ing purity. At the trunk itself the 
color is a neutral grey as we 
have seen before. Ae we proceed 
toward the tip of the branch, the 
color observed becomes more 
pure until at the tip we find the 
purest color for that particular 
brightness. We can say also that 
all colors on the same branch 
for the same hue and value vary 
in chroma from zero at the trunk 
to a maximum at the tip. 

To use our tree example to 
describe a Munsell color nota- 
tion for a sample, we must first 
give the hue or direction of the 
branch; then, we must tell the 
value or height of this branch 
above the ground and lastly we 
must give the chroma, or dis- 
tance along the branch. This 
covers the three color attributes 
we have referred to previously. 


A typical Munsell notation for 
a piece of white porcelain 
enamel could be 6 PB 8.83/0.5. 
This means the hue is 6 PB, that 
is purple blue, the particular 
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shade being designated by the 
number 6. The value is given 
by the next figure as 8.83. This 
corresponds to a brightness or 
visible reflection of 75%. The 
number after the slant indicates 
the chroma of the sample to be 
0.5. This means that the sample 
is only slightly tinted because of 
its low purity of color. 

Effects Of Color 

The subject of color is an ex- 
ceedingly complex one and in- 
volves an understanding and 
application of some of the prin- 
ciples of physics, psychophysics 
and psychology. The visual proc- 
ess is the result of the effect of 
light upon the retina of the eye. 
However, the properties and 
characteristics of this light can 
be measured and defined in 
terms that do not involve the 
eye. This is the function of the 
physicist. Although the physicist 
can tell if two beams of light are 
alike or how they differ, he can- 
not, acting within his own 
sphere, tell how they will look 
to an observer. 

The role of psychophysics is 
the scientific study of the reac- 
tions of the visual mechanism 
under a specified set of condi- 
tions. Some work has been done 
to work out methods of calculat- 
ing appearance based on observ- 
ers’ reactions but it is only a 
beginning. Much more remains 
to be done in this field. 

Psychology seeks to determine 
the many ways in which light 
may affect the consciousness. It 
is largely concerned with ten- 
dencies and how they operate. 
That color does produce emo- 
tional or psychical reactions is a 
scientifically established fact as 
well as a matter of everyday 
experience. Examples, almost 
without number, can be cited to 
substantiate this point. Color 
printing, in magazines, for ex- 


‘ample, by showing us consumer 


goods in actual color, excites 
desire and increases sales, as 
comparative advertising surveys 


prove. Color photography and 





color television are far more 
appealing than black and white. 
A physician has written a book 
to describe therapeutical treat- 
ments that have successfully in- 
cluded color prescription. Archi- 
tects frequently speak of “warm” 
and “cool” colors, referring, in 
general, to colors from pure 
yellow through orange and red as 
“warm” and colors from greenish 
yellow through green, cyan and 
blue as “cold.” We have no clear 
understanding of this relation- 
ship between color and the emo- 
tional reaction that it produces. 
We know, too, that distance has 
an effect on colors. A group of 
small patches of color seen at a 
distance of 15 or 20 inches may 
appear to integrate into a har- 
monious color scheme whereas, 
viewed from a greater distance, 
say 15 feet or more, they may 
appear quite disconnected. A 
plain area of color may appear 
much more saturated and color- 
ful when viewed at close range 
than when viewed at a distance 
with the same intensity of light. 

The broad conclusion to be 
drawn from this multiplicity of 
evidence is that color can have 
good effects if it is applied with 
knowledge and that it may have 
bad effects if it is misapplied. 
However, in the present status 
of color technology, there is lit- 
tle data available to the architect 
to enable him to determine in 
advance the effect his color se- 
lection will have on the observer 
and, of course, no basic methods 
are available to help him find 
the color that will create a 
predetermined effect. However, 
both the architect and the sup- 
plier of color have a vital stake 
in the development of color in 
building and must lend their 
support to the research efforts 
that are now being carried on to 
widen our knowledge of the in- 
tricate relationship of the com- 
plex factors that must be solved 
before we can attain the highest 
efficiency of color application. O 
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Chicago 
AIA 


Comment 


a column about AIA Chicago Chapter 
matters and members by R. Rea 
Esgar, AIA. 


Architects of public buildings 
may very well do a good job of 
solving the owner's space and or- 
ganizational problems, but they 
fall flat on their professional 
cartouches in solving the prob- 
lems of the using public. For in- 
stance, where is there a bench or 
chair in our very latest business 
monuments where I can wait for 
a friend? Remember some of us 
are aging, some have low blood 
pressure, some have fainting 
spells and some of us just plain 
enjoy thoughtfulness displayed 
in connection with public lob- 
bies. If the sculpture or mural, 
or the architecture itself is such 
a high fallutin’ marvel, isn’t it 
worth a chair where we can 
thoughtfully contemplate it and 
perhaps learn to like it? Let’s 
design for all the human beings 
who use our buildings. 

O 

WILLIAM EHMANN, AIA for over 
20 years, wrote in a very inter- 
esting letter showing that he 
knows the background of the 
Architectural Registration Act 
here in Illinois. Bill points out 
that we cannot legislate morals 
and ethics, and that Ethics is a 
matter of Conscience, Rules and 
Registration Acts notwithstand- 
ing. I agree fully, and add only 
that the job of spreading in- 
formation contained in the Man- 
datory Rules of the Institute and 
the various Registration Acts 
must go on so that we can even- 
tually reach the mal-functioning 
individual and influence him and 
his conscience toward ethical 
professionalism. 

O 

Only last week I was bemoan- 
ing the low fees paid on public 
works, to an individual who 
knows the inner-workings of our 
public construction complex, and 
he stated that he could not feel 





too badly about the fate of the 
underpaid architect, because, in 
his opinion, the architect himself 
must shoulder at least half of the 
blame. Of course I followed this 
up to find out what mistakes we 
were making, and found that in 
his opinion many architects 
make money on the low fees, and 
that public agencies understand- 
ably are loath to raise fees when 
for some architects they appar- 
ently are already high enough. I 
asked how it was possible for an 
office to make ends meet on a 
low fee, and for an answer got a 
wry smile and a knowing look! 
I had to follow this up also, and 
I almost wish I hadn't. 


I was told that in some offices 
it was customary to accept kick- 
backs, prearranged, on almost 
every separate manufactured 
item of the take-off. The Archi- 
tect would pocket the difference 
between the contractor’s estimat- 
ed cost and the manufacturer’s 
cost. It wouldn't be necessary to 
have a dishonest manufacturer 
or contractor either, it could be 
done with only a dishonest man- 
ufacturer’s agent and a thieving 
architect! I was taken aback at 
such an utter disregard for hon- 
esty and assured my informant 
that should he ever care to docu- 
ment such a case that I, myself, 
would see that it got to the Prac- 
tice of Architecture Committee, 
under Chairman DUANE B. ROWE, 
AIA, for prompt and adequate 
handling. He told me that he 
didn’t think it was any of his 
business and that perhaps he 
had said too much already! I 
assured him that he hadn’t said 
nearly enough, but that I would 
respect his confidence as long as 
he understood that such action 
on the part of any architect was 
reprehensbile and disgusting, be 
he AIA member or not. 


It took me several days to “get 
over” the above conversation. I 
hadn't felt such genuine revul- 
sion for years. Could it be that 
the man’s family was in dire 
need in this great land of plenty? 
Could it be that this man valued 
an: architectural practice above 
integrity? Could it be that he is 
all absorbed in the pursuit of the 
American dollar and that he has 





lost any conception of honesty or 
basic morality? I don’t know the 
intimate circumstances, but I do 
know that the presence of a few 
“rotten apples” is making it very 
difficult for the honest architects 
to continue giving honest, sin- 
cere service in a field where we, 
the people, need it most. 


It wouldn’t seem that we need- 
ed rules to cover such cases, but 
there is one good rule to follow 
and it comes under client educa- 
tion. Does the client know and 
approve of all purchasing meth- 
ods and fee payments? If he does 
then all is open and above board 
and the chances for graft are al- 
most eliminated. Certainly by 
“owner” we mean the contract- 
ing officer of the owner's organ- 
ization, or in the case of smaller 
jobs, often the veritable owner 
himself. We deal with decorators 
and interior designers who are 
reimbursed by the difference be- 
tween the cost and list price, and 
not on a fee basis at all. This is 
perfectly honest since all parties 
are informed of the method; this 
is good business, but it is not 
professional. An architect could 
set up a department for interior 
decoration which might function 
on the “business basis” but it had 
best be entirely separate from 
the practice of architecture, and 
thus eliminate any suspicion of 
“kick-backs.” It is much _ better 
for all involved for the architect 
who chooses to do his own inte- 
rior design work to be reim- 
bursed on a cost basis or in- 
creased fee basis eliminating the 
very “appearance of evil” from 
his office scene. Is it at all possi- 
ble for there to be architects or 
decorators who do not under- 
stand what we're talking about? 

af 

A word of caution is in order. 
No one can do interior design- 
ing and decorating for the same 
fee that an architect gets for do- 
ing a building. The architect or 
decorator who tries it will lose 
money. The proper fee is less 
than the 25% to 3314% differ- 
ence between the cost and list 
prices of the various items in- 
volved, but distinctly higher 
than the 6% to 10% fee the ar- 
chitect gets for the building de- 
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sign services. A few cost records 

will determine what’s right for 

your particular office or project. 
O 


Herbert Sobel, A.I.A., wrote a 
cordial and critical letter sug- 
gesting ways to improve the han- 
dling of architectural visitors to 
the Chicago Chapter area. Herb 
suggested that the membership 
be given a greater opportunity 
to participate in the reception 
and that in addition to the nor- 
mal interchange of ideas some 
lasting friendships of a very fine 
nature could be established. I 
admit that we’re “babes in the 
woods” where groups of foreign 
visitors are concerned, but are 
willing to keep trying. With an 
interested membership the func- 
tions of the Chapter are bound 
to improve. 

O 


The group of eighteen Russian 
Architects completely reversed 
their field following our lunch- 
eon with them on October 9, 
1959, and did none of the things 
which we had been requested 
to arrange for them. President 
Bachman had even gotten per- 
mission from the State Depart- 
ment so they could go outside 
the city limits of Chicago! Later 
that evening they all showed up 
at Spencer Cone’s north side 
residence which was near their 
hotel, and had an interesting 
session. Spence and Nancy no 
doubt have some ideas of how 
one should go about entertain- 
ing foreign delegations. Ask Ar- 
chitect Cone where he thinks the 
Iron Curtain is now! 


0 


It happened again at the Oc- 
tober dinner meeting of the Chi- 
cago Chapter at the La Salle 
Hotel. I was seated at a table 
with several younger Architects 
and was anticipating the talks 
by the owner and architects of 
the Inland Steel Building, when 
one of the men opined “They 
will tell us how difficult the 
problem was, how excellent was 
the teamwork and cooperation, 
and how wonderful is the ac- 
complished solution. We will not 
hear of the mistakes, blunders 
and omissions. We will really 
learn nothing!” 
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Now I don't think this man 
was any great student of human 
nature and neither was he ex- 
actly right in his forecast of 
things to come, but he was near- 
er right in his own mind than I 
would care to have him be. The 
structural review was candid 
and in no way whatsoever 
“glossed over” a problem, the 
solution to which might not al- 
ways have been logical or eco- 
nomical from a structural point 
of view. The mechanical system 
proved to be unique in its way, 
but like yours or mine performs 
admirably once the inhabitant 
has learned to live with it, and 
the engineers have learned to 
operate it. Architecturally the 
structure was to express steel 
and it does that, but whether or 
not beauty is included is up to 
each beholder. One big name in 
Chicago architecture remarked 
in passing, “Too much stark 
sterility for me.” 


I told our young friend that 
even if what he suspected proved 
to be true he could still ask 
questions if he wanted to bring 
out the difficulties involved, 
but the hour became late and 
he asked none. Before he left he 
said that the trouble with the 
AIA is that it never does any- 
thing for the Architects. Perhaps 
this statement provided the key 
to his situation. He doesn’t know 
what is going on, but there is 
hope — he attended a dinner 
meeting and he just may even- 
tually find out what the score 
really is. 


I was in the same situation as 
this young man a few short 
years ago, and as I began to 
learn how much the AIA does 
on both local and national levels 
my criticism changed in specifics 
to an opinion which I expressed 
to the then newly elected Na- 
tional President, John Noble 
Richards and to a small commit- 
tee meeting at the Octagon. It 
was my opinion that as we de- 
veloped a working program of 
Public Relations we should de- 
vote a good segment of that ef- 


- fort to internal relations and 


membership education. Too 
many architects still don’t know 
what the AIA does for them. 
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board within a period of two weeks, 
at which time processing of the ap- 
plications will otherwise begin. 
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Education: University of Notre 
Dame, Bache- 
— lor of Architec- 
_ ture. Experi- 
ence: Field 
Engineer with 
William F. 
Bernbrock, Ar- 
_ chitect, in Mo- 
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Erbach, Archi- 
tects. Received 
an award in the 1958 Indiana 
Home Show Competition. 
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INLAND ART 


@ Contrary to popular opinion, 
the paintings of Josef Albers are 
not especially architectural. Nor, 
for that matter, are the works of 
Mondrian or van Doesburg. The 
label of architectural is only use- 
ful in relating the apparent con- 
figurations and forms of these 
paintings to similar forms found 
in plans and elevations of work- 
ing drawings. Indeed, here is the 
crux of all art, for immanent in 
all art is its structural consan- 
guinity. In this sense only can 
all painting be said to be archi- 
tectural and this is also true of 
music, sculpture, poetry, the 
dance, typography, and more 
recently, the film. Conversely it 
can be said that architecture is 
poetical, sculptural or musical. 
It is this structural intimacy be- 
tween the arts that enabled the 
paintings of De Stijl to exert such 
a profound influence on the 
architecture of the early 20th 
Century and with such ease. At 
the same time the plastic arts 
were already being fed by the 
strong currents of the avant- 
garde architects. It was the 
pseudo-scientific quest for the 
pristine elements of art that led 
the creative minds of the day 
along the same road. All were 
bent on stripping away the aca- 
demic, dogma-laden excres- 
cences of the 18th and 19th 
Centuries. E 

The work of Josef Albers was 
exhibited during the months of 
October and November at the 
Fairweather-Hardin Gallery, 141 
East Ontario. It has been called 
architectural because it is essen- 
tially two-dimensional and rec- 
tilinear. However, it has, in this 
respect, less of the architectural 
qualities of a floor plan than a 
Mondrian in that Albers works 
solely with squares of super- 
imposed color without outline. 
Lost is all resemblance to an 
architectural plan which in its 
prettiest presentational form ties 
itself together with walls and 
partitions. It is not his intention, 
however, to paint architectural 
floor plans or render elevations 
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of the International School. Mr. 
Albers is a painter of color. He 
needs to express himself via the 
simplest and most economical of 
forms: the square. Sixteen of his 
paintings on exhibit are of his 
“Homage to the Square,” and 
four others are called “Variants 
of a Theme.” These paintings 
cover a span of some 16 to 17 
years, and while one would ex- 
pect some sign of evolvement, all 
appear to have been painted 
within a period of months. Three 
which seem to be more represen- 
tational than the others in that 
two towers with windows are 
discernible were dated as fol- 
lows: “Four Greens Two Greys,” 
1948-55; “Greys Against Blue,” 
1942-55; and “Light Grey Wall,” 
1958. And yet, with the excep- 
tion of color, all three are almost 
perfect mirror images of each 
other. If it is necessary to com- 
pare these canvases with another 
form, it should be with mechan- 
ical drawing, not architecture. 
Color Is First 

Albers’ primary interest is 
color. He states “The painter 
chooses to articulate with or in 
color.” But he forgets that color 
is but a segment of the whole of 
a good painting which needs for 
its totality the elements of pro- 
portion, line, composition, value, 
tension, etc. It is perhaps be- 
cause he is so interested in the 
aspect of color that he has so 
reduced or obliterated these 
other ingredients, for Josef Al- 
bers is also a prominent educator 
and teachers are notorious disec- 
tors. Having analytically sepa- 
rated the parts from the whole, 
educators tend to concentrate on 
one or two parts and, more often 
than not, lose interest in the 
whole. Again, since his analysis 
of color is done with reams of 
colored paper, his paintings are 
bound to reflect that medium 
which brings us close to the 
restrictively glossy surfaces of 
the French Academy. 

The first of four lectures which 
Mr. Albers is to give at the Art 
Institute of Chicago was deliv- 





ered on November llth. This | 
was entitled Color, Action and © 
Interaction, and while Mr. Albers — 
is a witty, entertaining and lucid © 
speaker, the substance itself 
seemed too elementary for so — 
sophisticated a group as that 
audience, the majority of whom 
has presumably already gone be- 
yond the simple physics and 
psychology propounded by his | 
word and slides. It is hoped that + 
the subsequent lectures will be — 
on a less undergraduate level | 
than these titles suggest: The — 
Development of Drawing, Janu- © 
ary 6, 1960; Basic Design, March 
8, 1960; Art Education and Gen- — 
eral Education, May 11, 1960. 

Josef Albers was born in Bott- 
rop, Germany, in 1888. He | 
studied at the Royal Art School, © 
Berlin, The School of Applied 
Art in Essen, the Art Academy 
in Munich and at the Bauhaus 
in Weimar, where he was a pro- 
fessor of art from 1923 to 1933. 
He came to this country in 1933 
and became head of the art de- | 
partment at Black Mountain ~ 
College in North Carolina. From 
1933 to 1949, and for the past 
nine years, he has been Chair- 
man of the Department of De- 
sign at Yale University. 

His paintings are in the par- 
manent collection of Yale Uni- 


’ versity, the Brooklyn Museum, 


the Springfield ( Mass.) Museum, 
the Los Angeles Museum of Art, 
the: National Gallery of Art, the 
Rosenwald Collection, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Whitney Museum of American 
Art, the Guggenheim Museum 
and the Art Institute of Chicago. 
In 1954 he won the Ada Garrett 
Prize at the Art Institute of Chi- ~ 
cago, and in 1959 a Ford Foun- | 
dation Grant. Many leading ar- | 
tists have studied with him and 
thousands have heard him lec- © 
ture in the leading universities © 
and art schools of Chile, Peru, © 
Germany, Hawaii, as well as the © 
U.S. He will be a visiting con- | 
sultant to the School of the Art | 
Institute of Chicago this year. — 


— Adrian Lozano © 
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The Architect in Practice 


by LOUIS E. FIDELER, JR., AIA 


Ever since having read Vance 
Packard’s articles of “The Status 
Seekers” where the author 
speaks quite favorably of archi- 
tects and places us in the highest 
status group of society, I have 
pondered the authenticity of 
these articles. Mr. Packard makes 
his selection on the basis of an 
analysis of the skills and respon- 
sibilities performed by architects 
in their association with society. 

I say that the responsibility 
the author places upon our 
shoulders is a very serious one, 
and the status he has given us 
is very flattering. With the physi- 
cal and psychological strain of 
independent architectural prac- 
tice and when the accompanying 
frustrations of our relationship 
with man are greatest, I find 
great consolation and moral lift 
in reading Mr. Packard’s articles. 

This independent practice, I 
believe, is a natural evolution of 
man’s strong desire for indepen- 
dent architectural freedom, per- 
sonal expression and is a chal- 
lenge to win over the opposition 
of a strong, highly competitive 
business world. 

Ever since my first client came 
to me and asked that I design 
his home, I have realized the re- 
sponsibility that goes with hang- 
ing out one’s shingle. I do not 
mean to belittle the other profes- 
sions, as I am sure that doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, judges, etc., 
certainly have their own frustra- 
tions, challenges and moral re- 
sponsibility. However, if an 
architect is to survive and suc- 
ceed in independent practice, 
the psychological and moral re- 
sponsibility he carries on his not 
too broad shoulders cannot be 
taken lightly. The role he must 
play is a combination of artist, 
engineer and business man with 
strong undertones of salesman, 
accountant, lawyer and diplo- 
mat. 

The dictionary has defined 
architecture as the art and sci- 
ence of building. Art, perhaps 
because of architecture’s crea- 
tive contribution; science, be- 





cause of the mere mechanics of 
having something stay together. 
I do believe that another impor- 
tant element that architecture 
has is its relationship to man. 

To carry this one step fur- 
ther, I would define architecture 
as: the creative organization of 
space for the environmental use 
of man. I do not mention 
“science;” the creative organiza- 
tion embodies science if this 
organization needs it to accomp- 
lish its aim. I mention “space,” 
not because the word is a prod- 
uct of our time, but because all 
architecture is space whether 
enveloped, surrounded or decen- 
tralized. 

Most of all I emphasize the 
relationship of man to his sur- 
roundings. Certainly, all world, 
national and local problems in 
society stem from environment. 
Environment specifically is the 
effect on us of surrounding ob- 
jects, influences, and circumstan- 
ces. Too few of us realize the 
implications of this environment, 
and the important role the archi- 
tect plays in the creation of it. 
Environment is far more than so 
many bricks and stones. It is the 
very substance of our existence. 

“All the world is a stage and 
all the men and women merely 
players,” said Bill Shakespeare. 
We, the architects, are constantly 
creating this stage . . . orderly, 
serene and beautiful, or chaotic, 
jumbled and hideous, or dull un- 
inspired variations in between. 
Man is influenced by this stage 
to tranquillity or violence, or 
apathy. 

This stage exists as a shelter 
for man, as a factory for the 
production of man’s goods, as a 
place to merchandise these 


goods. It may be a stage for 


learning or a place to live out 
the balance of life. These set- 
tings can create security, induce 
productivity, incite buying and 
influence learning. They are 
backgrounds that bring us closer 
to mankind in his daily activities. 

The stage, the environment, 
the setting . . . it must be created 





by the architect. It evolves from 
an idea and is transcribed to 
drawings and specs, the tools of 
our trade. 

As a practicing architect, I 
find that our profession is much 
more than a livelihood though 
less lucrative than other jobs and 
professions, I believe architec- 
ture is a profession one pursues 
because of a “calling” like the 
clergy, medicine or the arts. Cer- 
tainly, because he would be un- 
happy doing anything else. Any 
profession is a business and has 
to be run on a paying basis. 

When I finish a house and the 
people move in, the environment 
that I have helped to create be- 
gins to show in a matter of days. 
If the orientation is good, the 
house is sunny and cheerful; if 
the plan is organized, the space 
promotes order and serenity; if 
the heating, lighting and plumb- 
ing is adequate, the owners are 
at ease. 

Certainly if the roof does not 
leak and the concrete does not 
crack, the owner pays his bills 
and thinks highly of me. How- 
ever, if the floor creaks, a win- 
dow is cracked or a heat grill 
blows napkins (even Kleenex) 
off the table, my phone is ring- 
ing and my final bill is unpaid. 

Usually a client does not get 
the full realization of a house 
until it is tried and tested. If 
after a year or two when the 
owner has paid all his bills and 
remains a friend of yours, it is 
very gratifying to know the en- 
vironment that you have created 
for him and his family has been 
successful, and you have estab- 
lished another satisfied client. 
These are the only ones to have, 
because nothing can do an archi- 
tect more harm than a dissatis- 
fied one. 

The real reward for a success- 
ful creation comes not from the 
fee paid, but from the satisfac- 
tion of a happy client, not to 
forget the respect of the co- 
operating tradesmen that helped 
make your blueprints become a 
reality. 
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ADDENDUM 


Planning Committee 
Competition 


To focus the attention of ar- 
chitects on problems of com- 
munity appearance and to awak- 
en their interest in the larger 
problems of community plan- 
ning, the Planning Committee of 
the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Institute of the Archi- 
tects has announced a Design 
Competition. Grand prize will be 
$150.00, with a number of lesser 
awards. 

This competition will be based 
upon design solutions for the 
following problems involved in 
an urban complex: 

1. A composition of the fol- 
lowing street furniture at an 
important street intersection in a 
large neighborhood shopping 
district or in a town or village: 

a. Typical stop-light stand- 


ard, including pedestrian 
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“caution” and “walk” 
lights. 

. Waste receptacle or con- 

tainer. 
Stanchion or kiosk for in- 
formation signs; e.g., No 
Parking, Transit Routes, 
Bus Loading, etc. 

. Typical lighting standard. 
Safety lanes for pedestrians 
on the streets and curbs, 
showing various pavement 
textures. 

2. A small, passive recreational 
area or “sitting-out” area on exist- 
ing publicly-owned land that is 
not fully developed at present; 
as for example. “Ogden Arrow” 
at Lincoln and Clark Streets in 
Chicago. (Submit photos of the 
site. ) 

8. A Chamber of Commerce 
information booth suitable for 
mounting on a sdiewalk and con- 
venient for motorists. (Submit 
photos of the proposed site. ) 

4. A weather-protected, bus 
waiting shelter with a minimum 
capacity of ten persons, suitable 





for use in a suburban community 
or small town. 

5. Pedestrian crossing over a 
modern expressway. Contestants 
in Chicagoland should designate 
the location on the Congress or 
Northwest Expressways for the 
proposed crossing. All others 
should name their expressways, 
the location, and submit photos 
of site. 

6. Sheltered or covered en- 
trance for existing subway sta- 
tion entrances on State Street or 
Dearborn Street in Chicago. 

7. Any physical improvement 
in an urban setting, similar to 
the foregoing, which is not vast 
in scale. Examples are: small 
playground with low-cost play 
equipment, parking lot near an 
outlying railroad station, etc. 
(Submit photos of the site, and 
name the location. ) 

The planning Committee of 
the Chicago Chapter of the AIA 
has as its Chairman, Matthew L. 
Rockwell, AIA, principal in the 
firm of Stanton and Rockwell, 





experienced lighting engineers can 
assist you by supplying proved, efficient 
answers to even your most difficult 
electrical specification problems on 
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City Planners, with James Arkin, 
AIA, of the Department of City 
Planning-City of Chicago, and 
Mr. William B. Baime, AIA, act- 
ing as co-chairman of the sub- 
committee on Community Plan- 
ning for this competition. 

This competition is open to: 

1. Any architect in the State 

of Illinois 

2. Any student in an architec- 

tural school of collegiate 

rank in Illinois. 
Drawings, plans and programs 
for the competition are available 
at the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, 
221 North LaSalle Street, until 
January 18, 1960. 

Design submissions are due no 
later than March 15, 1960. Win- 
ners will be announced the fol- 
lowing month. 


Selected drawings will be 
given feature attention in the 
June, 1960 issue of the INLAND 
ARCHITECT, Official publication of 











the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


Correction 

Joe Voska Jr., author of the 
article entitled “Rebuilding 
Downtown,” is an Associate 
Member of the Chicago Chapter, 
not a Corporate Member of the 
Institute, as implied by the use 
of ‘AIA’ in his byline. 

tym Fellowships 

Graduates of the University of 
Illinois who will be under thirty, 
with an allowance for military 
service, in June of this year are 
eligible to compete for the 1960 
Francis J. Plym Traveling Fel- 
lowship in Architecture and En- 
gineering. The stipend for Plym 
Fellowships has been increased 
this year to $2,000, according to 
Professor Alan K. Laing, Chair- 
man of the Department of Archi- 
tecture at the University of IIli- 
nois. Applications to compete for 
the Fellowship may be obtained 
by writing to Professor Laing. 








Brick in Thirty-Seven 
Combinations 


The Evans Brick Co. has in- 
creased the colors, sizes and 
styles of its Tebco bricks to in- 
clude thirty-seven color combi- 
nations, the company recently 
announced. In addition to the 
many color selections available 
Tebco is manufactured in four 
textures, and in three sizes. 


Advisory Committee 
Named 


The Department of Architec- 
ture at the University of Illinois 
has named Robert Hasting, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Smith, 
Hinchman and Grylls of Detroit; 
Dean Hilfinger of Lundeen and 
Hilfinger, Bloomington, Illinois; 
and Walter Netsch, chief of de- 
sign, Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill, Chicago, as an Advisory 
Committee to the Department. 
The Committee recently met in 
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Who Discovers the Discoverers ? 


“A professor can never better distinguish himself in his work 
than by encouraging a clever pupil, for the true discoverers are 


among them, as cométs amongst the stars.” 


Somewhere in this mighty land of ours, a gifted youth 
is learning to see the light of tomorrow. Somewhere, 
in a college classroom or laboratory, a dedicated teach- 
er is gently leading genius toward goals of lofty attain- 
ment. Somewhere the mind of a future discoverer—in 
science, engineering, government, or the arts—is being 
trained to transcend the commonplace. 


Our nation has been richly rewarded by the quality 
of thought nurtured in our colleges and universities. 
The caliber of learning generated there has been re- 
sponsible in no small part for our American way of life. 
To our college teachers, the selfless men and women 


CARL LINNAEUS 


who inspire our priceless human resources, we owe 
more than we will ever be able to repay. 

Yet how are we actually treating these dedicated 
people? Today low salaries are not only driving gifted 
teachers into other fields, but are steadily reducing the 
number of qualified people who choose college teaching 
as a career. At the same time, classrooms are begin- 
ning to get overcrowded. In the face of this, college 
applications are expected to double by 1967. 

This is a severe threat to our system of education, 
to our way of life, even to our very existence as a 
nation. Our colleges need help—and they need it now! 


If you want to know more about what the college crisis means to you, and what you can do 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


New York 36, New York. 


KEEP IT BRIGHT 


to help, write for a free booklet to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, Times Square Station, 


Svonsored as a public service, in cooperation with the Council for Financial Aid to Education 
































































Urbana to review the work of the 
Department and several other 
meetings are contemplated dur- 
ing the course of the year. 


Chicago’s Planning 
Challenged 


In November the Chicago 
Sun-Times ran a series of major 
articles inquiring into the appar- 
ent lag in Chicago in adequate 
planning for downtown renewal 
and related projects. The paper’s 
staff writer Ruth Moore is well- 
known to Chicago architects for 
her detailed analysis and evalua- 














tion of the many urban renewal 
proposals, projects and problems 
in the city and she has visited 
most of the major metropolitan 
areas in the country to gather 
comparative data on which to 
base her series. The articles were 
thought provoking and provide 
stimulus for all who are in the 
field of metropolitan planning or 
related activity. 


Calculating Daylight 


Daylight engineering is made 
relatively simple for architects 
and lighting engineers by tabular 





AUTOCLAVED 


BLOCK PROVED BY 10 MILLION UNITS 





More and more architects, 
builders and owners are specifying 

IB Autoclaved-Preshrunk Waylite Block 

because they want the proven performance of 
over 10,000,000 AUTOCLAVED high pressure steam cured block in the wall. 





Such dependability is assured only by autoclaving, the greatest advance in block- 
making in 50 years. Tests by accredited, independent laboratories prove IB Waylite 
high pressure steam-cured block provide more than 50% greater wall stability— 
are stronger, yet lighter in weight . . . . more 
attractive in color. 


You're invited to see “AUTOCLAVING in action” 
at either the Blue Island or Broadview plants. 
And be sure to get your FREE copy of “This is 
AUTOCLAVING,” documented proof of the su- 
perior performance of IB AUTOCLAVED-PRE- 
SHRUNK WAYLITE BLOCK. 
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data recently developed by Was- 
co Products, Inc. and Bernard F, 
Greene Consulting Engineer. 
The material is contained in the 
Company’s Skydome Catalog 
and will be published in Sweet's. 
Proper spacing of skylights, num- 
ber of lights per a given area, 
sizes and materials are consid- 
ered in relationship to weather, 
and climate, degrees of overcast, 
color of walls, size of rooms, and 
heat gain. 


Scarab Meets 


The 1960 National Convention 
of the Scarab Architectural Fra- 
ternity was held on the campus 
of the University of Illinois at 
Urbana, November 22 and 23. 
Victor Gruen was the principal 
speaker. 


Designing a Better 
Tomorrow 


A semi-animated sound color 
film entitled “Designing a Better 
Tomorrow” has been released by 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. A vocational guidance 
film, it discusses the elements 
and meaning of architecture 
with a number of color photo- 
graphs of distinguished build- 
ings. It explains the attitudes, 
interests and educational prepa- 
ration desirable for the study of 
architecture as a career. 


WALLACE F. YERKES, AIA, has 
announced that his firm, Yerkes 
and Grunsfeld, have moved into 
new quarters at 520 North Mich- 
igan, Chicago 11. 


CHARLES GOLDSMITH, AIA, has 
left Chicago to open a new office 
in Clearwater, Florida. He and 
his family expect to make Flori- 
da their permanent home. 


THOMAS A. EMMA, AIA, has 
opened an office for the practice 
of architecture at 830 South 
Third Street in St. Charles, IIl. 


EDWARD D. DART, AIA, has 
moved his office to 130 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago 6, IIl. 
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New electric heating 
ushers in new 





era of design 


Flexibility of electric heating systems 


provides architect greater freedom of expression 


Chicago area architects can now give freer 
range to their imagination, thanks to the in- 
troduction of new decentralized Electric 
Heating. This new form of heating, made 
possible by a special electric heating rate, 
eliminates many of the restricting elements 
of central heating systems—flues, ducts, cold 
air returns, furnace or boiler rooms and 
chimneys. 


FUNCTIONAL SIMPLICITY 


The heating system is contained within the 
room to be heated. It consists of resistance 
wires, cables or panels located in walls, floors, 
ceilings or baseboard. In effect, each room 
has its own heating plant, controlled by a 


room thermostat. Tenants of apartments can 
select the exact degree of heat they want in 
each room. Electricity is converted into heat 
on the spot. 


Electric Heating offers greater individual 
comfort, low first cost, and considerably 
lower maintenance cost. Space formerly 
taken up by conventional heating now be- 
comes useful and rentable, contributing to 
the profitable efficiency of the architectural 
design. 

Full information, specification sheets and 
engineering assistance on Electric Heating 
are available from Commonwealth Edison’s 
Architects Advisory Service. Phone 
RAndolph 6-1200, Extension 3685. 


¢ Commonwealth Edison 


Public Service Company 
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Materialite Expanded Shale Lightweight Aggregate” 


THE NEW STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR LIGHTWEIGHT CONCRETE BLOCK 











| MATERIALITE EXPANDED SHALE 


fora Kt’ S th _ a 


MATERIALITE has put a new meaning into 

lightweight concrete block: 

* Weight is reduced 20-25%; 

oe Strengths to any p.s.i. required; 

* Shrinkage reduced 50% over other light-~ 
weight aggregates (all other factors equal); 
No Popping as Materialite is. stable; 

No Staining from deleterious. materials. 


*Magnified tion of 
/ Meroe parce showing §, Materialite Block for Maximum Strengt 
rf 
Sc ite ae Minimum: Weight and Shrinkage 


in the Midwest. 














ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 
MaTERIAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
300 West Washington Street e¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 


Phone Franklin 2-3600, Extension 294 


LIGHTWEIGHT CONCRETE AGGREGATE 

















